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and the snapping of submarine cables. Milne has shown that on an average 
there is every year one dislocation for every 434 miles of cable, a result which 
seems to follow naturally from the sub-oceanic origin of a majority of shocks. 
The connection between volcanoes and earthquakes is regarded as minor and 
local. The author does not favour the theory of Dr. See with reference to the 
percolation of sea water and the action of steam as a common cause of volcanoes 
and earthquakes. The volume closes with a brief notice of theories of the earth's 
interior in relation to seismic activities. It is held that the interior may be plastic 
under the action of long-continued forces and yet highly elastic to rapid vibratory 
motions. A. P. B. 

Lands Beyond the Channel. An Elementary Study in Geography. 
By H. J. Mackinder. xii and 276 pp., Illustrations, Maps and Index of 
Place Names. George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1908. Price, is. gd. 

This book, a companion volume to Mackinder's "Our Own Islands," is a real 
geographical reader adapted to the interests and needs of children of the inter- 
mediate and upper grammar grades. Devoted to the salient geographical fea- 
tures of the continent of Europe and of the lands bordering the Mediterranean, it 
is not a mere series of scrappy descriptions of glimpses of physical features. Al- 
though written in part as if the readers were taking railway journeys, the volume 
is not a guide book or a railway folder in tone or scope. The book is written by 
a master who sees human, geographic relations in the landscapes he pictures and 
whose eyes have evidently always been open to the features of real geographic 
significance. Enough history is included to make clear the larger problems of 
the distribution of races, languages and religions in Europe to-day^-a necessary 
foundation for understanding existing political conditions. 

The volume is as interesting for an adult as for a child, for it is clearly 
•written, well printed and illustrated by many maps and illustrations. It is not 
and does not pretend to be a textbook or reference volume. It is merely a "sup- 
plementary reader," but it is the most satisfactory book of its kind we know. 

R. E. D. 
Early New England Towns. A Comparative Study of their De- 
velopment. By Anne Bush MacLear. 181 pp., and Maps. Columbia 
University. Longmans, Green & Co., Agents, New York, 1908. Price, $1.50. 

Salem, Dorchester, Watertown, Roxbury and Cambridge are the chief subjects 
of this study. The origin and general government of these and other communi- 
ties are set forth and there follow several chapters of a special character on town 
courts, finances and lands, on town government in detail, and on churches and 
schools. The author states that the characteristic features of the New England 
town of the seventeenth century resulted, in part at least, from the topography of 
the country, and that the colonists were forced, not only for protection but by the 
geographical features of the land, to dwell in groups. It would have added to 
the interest of the monograph if these statements had been interpreted and the 
influential geographic conditions set forth. A volume apparently prepared with 
conscientious study of the historical data, but so devoid as this of the atmosphere 
of geography, illustrates the importance to the historian of training in geographic 
principles. With such training, environment assumes its due importance and the 
human annals rest on a suitable foundation. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
geographic material is found in the chapter on town lands, and in the sketch 
maps which show the allotment of home lots, planting fields and commons for 
Cambridge and Watertown. A. P. B. 



